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Introduction 


I n the 1980s a creative group of North American theological 
educators opened a new chapter in a story that has stretched over 
nearly 200 years. They sought fresh answers to a question that 
had confronted their predecessors since the early 19th century: 
“What is the distinctive work of the theological school?” In the course 
of their work during the last decade, these educators gradually 
developed an extensive and often suggestive body of writings about 
the aims and purposes of theological education. Some of the most 
gifted leaders in this enterprise were faculty members at university 
divinity schools. 

Interestingly, however, this literature included little about the 
particular vocation of the university-related theological school. In¬ 
deed, no generation of 20th-century educators has attempted to 
address the topic. Now, thanks to the support of the Lilly Endow¬ 
ment for the work of the University Divinity School Project, a new 
set of resources will be available to university leaders and divinity 
school faculty as they contemplate the future of this important 
institution in the 21st century. 

The publications of the project will offer several perspectives on 
this subject. Conrad Cherry has written the first comprehensive 
account of the university divinity school and its history over the last 
100 years. In his new work, Hurrying Toward Zion: Universities, 
Divinity Schools and American Protestantism, Cherry explains how 
the pressures of American history in the 20th century have eroded 
older, often unstated, but nevertheless powerful definitions of the 
divinity schools’ vocation in both the universities and the larger 
society. The character and influence of these schools, which could 
once be taken for granted, appear today to belong to a rapidly 
receding past. 

The final report of the project, Theology in the University: A Study 
of University-Related Divinity Schools, is another source of informa¬ 
tion about these schools. In it, the director of the project, James L. 
Waits, oudines the challenges facing the divinity school in the 
university today and urges a new and participatory citizenship on the 



part of faculty, administrators, and students. An analysis of some of 
the more persistent issues facing these institutions (issues such as 
faculty development, administrative leadership, student admissions, 
financial and other resources) is also undertaken. The challenges 
oudined in this study are both difficult and energizing for the future 
viability of theology in the university. 

Another resource is this series ofessays. Each of these essays poses 
thoughtful questions and intriguing arguments that should figure in 
the coming conversations about the future of the university divinity 
schools. They represent important claims about the mission and 
vocation of these institutions. Here are eight voices that deserve to 
be heard in the days ahead: 

The Divinity School in the University: 

A Distinctive Institution 
Martin E. Marty 

University Divinity Schools: Their Advantages 
James M. Gustafson 

The Evangelical Task in the Modern University 
George M. Marsden 

The Theological Work of the University Scholar 
Joseph C. Hough, Jr. 

Toward the Integrated Study of Religion in the University 
Ronald F. Thiemann 

The Moral Purpose of the University 
James T. Laney 

Institutional Revitalization: 

Leadership, Process, and Providence 
Larry Jones 

A Failure of Leadership? 

Globalization and the University Divinity School 
Judith A. Berling 

These essays were edited by Robert W. Lynn, former Senior Vice 
President of the Lilly Endowment, and James L. Waits, Executive 
Director of The Association of Theological Schools in the United 
States and Canada. They are produced as part of the University 
Divinity School Project, initiated by the Lilly Endowment in 1988. 
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The Moral Purpose of the University 


JAMES T. LANEY 

P ostmodern American society is beset by doubts about objec¬ 
tive reality and, paradoxically, by a widespread literalness 
about nearly everything—as if we are certain that no founda¬ 
tion of morality exists, but, by God, we shall follow it to the letter. 
It is therefore not difficult to imagine that one might find disagree¬ 
ment with the proposition that the university has a moral purpose. 
Education is about training people in skills, after all, not morals (or 
so the argument might go), and even if there were a bedrock of 
morality, even if it were possible to find any consensus about what 
constitutes that bedrock, it would not be the university’s place to lead 
students to it. On a campus, every moral law is up in the air, because 
the law of academic freedom makes it that way. So, what might 
appear at first to be a commonplace—that the university has a moral 
purpose—is something that is after all rather problematic. Looking 
at the notion carefully, analytically, is a bit like turning on the high 
beams of your car’s headlights in the fog: you can see some of the 
thick atmosphere all around but not necessarily the road you are 
traveling. To get a sense of what is around you, you have to rely on 
low beams and indirect glances, the peripheral field of vision. 

This essay begins with a sideways, historical view, then moves on 
to suggest some ways that the university can look to religion in 
articulating its moral purpose. Finally, it makes some pointed 
references to the university-based seminary in helping to unfold the 
moral purpose of the university. 

In 1915, Emory University moved to Atlanta from its original 
campus in the little town of Oxford, Georgia, 40 miles away. Six 
years later, many of the customs that had grown up on the old 
campus since 1836 persisted. Some of these had to do with religion. 
It happened that there was a student YMCA on campus, and each 
year this organization sponsored a revival in the Methodist tradi¬ 
tion—Emory having been founded by the Methodist Episcopal 



Church. The students in 1921 chose as their revival preacher the 
Reverend Plato Tracy Durham, the first dean of the School of 
Theology and a man renowned for powerful oratory. As Professor 
Emeritus Thomas English recounts it in his history of Emory: 

When it was announced that he would occupy the pulpit, the 
Student Activities Council endorsed the meetings and the 
Wheel [the student newspaper] editorially urged atten¬ 
dance. The students came, and the campus was shaken by 
“great awakening.” Prayer groups were formed in dormito¬ 
ries and fraternity houses. Students went into the woods to 
pray; many spent most of the night in prayer. 

The revival was University-wide. When Dr. Durham 
had reached the last of the scheduled sermons, the medical 
students, fifty of whom “came out for Christ and Christian 
service,” persuaded him to continue the meetings for a 
second week. 1 

Now, there are many interesting points in this story—not the 
least being that it was the medical students who pushed for a second 
week of meetings! What is really startling, though, is the endorse¬ 
ment of these meetings by the Student Activities Council and the 
editors of the student newspaper. The likelihood of such an event 
with such endorsements occurring in this decade at any research 
university, including Emory, is comparable to the likelihood that the 
mayor of New York City and the editors of The New York Times 
would recommend to New Yorkers a Billy Graham crusade at 
Yankee Stadium. It won’t happen. Not because the mayor or the 
current student council or all the various editors are not religious. 
They might or might not be. What has changed is that religion as an 
institutional expression of what people value bears little relationship 
to what universities value. The structures of religious association and 
educational association no longer meet in the center of the quad¬ 
rangle. Religion in the 1990s has become far removed from the 
central intersections of life in the university. Some would say this is 
for the good. But then that, too, would introduce a moral valuation 
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of the good and of what universities are good for, with or without 
religion. Certainly the disappearance of that conjunction of religious 
and educational expression suggests a sea change in the common 
understanding of the university’s moral purpose. 

Before asking what the effects of that disappearance have been 
and what it has to do with the university’s moral purpose, we might 
reflect for a moment about what lies at the heart of religious practice. 
It is possible to think of religion as a social institution that addresses 
one’s life as a whole. Religion is the intentional cultivation of the 
affections as well as the understanding, and it operates to foster 
commitment to community through various transcendent appeals 
to the spirit. To be effective in shaping the habits and hearts of 
believers, religion needs sacred space—ritual space—where atten¬ 
tion to the depths and heights and breadth of the spirit can be 
intensified and can work its power. In this sense of religion as ritual 
practice in sacred space, it is possible to see how a university in 1921 
could have functioned as a kind of ritual space for a culture that 
valued at least the forms and language, if not always the actual pieties, 
of traditional, white, middle-class American Protestantism. Espe¬ 
cially if that university were like Emory at the time, a campus 
somewhat isolated, just outside the edge of a city, it would have 
served by definition as a place apart from the practical, mundane 
concerns of the world. And thus, it would have provided the space 
where young lives might be transformed by religious experience. 

The vagaries of time and the spread of secular modernism have 
of course changed things, but it is not only the possibility of religious 
experience that the ensuing years and the encroachments of the 
modern city have squeezed out of the university. What has changed 
is that the university no longer provides a sheltered space for any 
deeply reflective, community purpose, whether religious or not. The 
account of that revival in 1921 makes the Emory University of that 
day sound in some ways like a Methodist camp-meeting. And, 
indeed, despite the presence of its medical school and its law school 
and the trolley line on which it was the last stop, a camp-meeting is 
what Emory in fact was. For that matter, so too, in their way, were 
Yale, Harvard, Chicago, Princeton, and the other private schools 
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that have grown during this century into our great research ma¬ 
chines. Even as late as 1940, when Harvard College accepted well 
over half of all applicants, and when two-thirds of the graduates of 
the nation’s most elite boarding schools attended the Ivy League, the 
best university education was modeled after the ideal of the British 
gentleman’s school. Amateurism still ruled the day, and if one 
dedicated oneself to a subject, it was not for the sake of its later 
pay-off in a high-salaried career or other occupational end but for the 
sake of self-understanding or service to humanity. The university in 
its very educational mission thus served as a sheltered space, a ritual 
space, where questions of ultimate human and therefore spiritual 
significance could be explored, regardless of any affiliations with 
religious bodies. 

Both physically and temporally the university’s sheltered space 
served as a cushion or buffer against the intrusion of the practical, 
utilitarian life of power and consequence. The campus encouraged 
high jinks but also impractical, sustained thought; it habituated 
people into an ethos of shared values that permeated and infused the 
institution. In large part this ethos had been constructed over a 
foundation of vague religious principles and a traditional canon, to 
whose authority one submitted even while engaging it critically. The 
end of four years of imbibing this ethos was the mastery of a certain 
body of material, to be sure. But it was a mastery that culminated in 
turn in mastery of oneself for the sake of the common good. Insofar 
as one had the canon at one’s command, one would not have thought 
of the canon itself as something that could be exploited for personal 
gain or the benefit of a particular group. Rather, the mastery of the 
canon meant that one might some day fully realize the goal of the 
institution’s attempt to shape and direct students’ affections and 
commitments. That goal was to be able to serve the public good, the 
common good. 

In the very beginning of our republic, even in the days of the 
colonies, education was synonymous with the common good. It 
never occurred to anyone in those days that it would be otherwise. 
The charters of both Harvard and Yale attest to this. The Yale charter 
explains that the founders are people concerned to fit “Youth” for 
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“Publick Imployment both in Church and Civil State.” 2 In an even 
quainter statement, Harvard’s says that after the settlers of Boston 
had built their houses and erected their churches and established 
their economies, they wanted to build a college to “advance Learning 
and perpetuate it to Posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry 
to the Churches, when our present Ministers shall lie in the Dust.” 3 

The intention behind both of those charters was that in educat¬ 
ing a younger generation, the schools would ensure that the com¬ 
monwealth would be enhanced, the public good would be served, 
and individuals’ increase in learning would stand as a bulwark to 
public trust. No small part of that founding vision entailed the 
extraordinary intertwining of the finest learning, the most exalted 
and loftiest communal vision, and an appreciation of religious-ethical 
virtue. College and public-spiritedness went hand-in-hand with a 
conception of the commonwealth that had its roots in both Jerusa¬ 
lem and Athens. 

The first overseers of Harvard College, many of them Cam¬ 
bridge graduates, were steeped in the classics and in the biblical 
tradition. That tradition placed tremendous emphasis on the daily 
ritualizing of religious and ethical impulses in a way that contributed 
to the harmony and welfare of its society. The initial involvement of 
the churches in higher education had a very clear purpose, grounded 
in a biblical understanding of the functions of education: the 
transmission of a tradition about revealed truth, the instruction of 
community members in an ethical way of life, and the preparation 
of future adult members of society for assuming the various practical 
tasks that the society would thrust upon them as they sought their 
livelihood. 

To the South, nearly two centuries after the founding of Harvard, 
Thomas Jefferson—perhaps the finest exemplar of the person who 
has appropriated the wisdom of the past in order to serve the public 
good—founded the University of Virginia. As one who turned to 
Greece rather than to Israel, Jefferson can be thought of as having 
found his inspiration for the Albemarle Academy, the forerunner of 
the university, in the academy of Plato. He thus imitated the first 
philosopher who understood and described the shaping influence on 
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the human spirit of the institutions in which the spirit lives. The 
of Plato is perhaps the most profound attempt to structure all 
of life from the womb to the grave as one grand moral and religious 
education of the soul. 

The point to be raised here is that, like the societies from which 
they took their models, the founders of our oldest schools thought 
it essential to give public spirit an institutional cradle, as it were, a 
structure to help form and channel aspiration on behalf of the 
community. 

All of us know that many changes have occurred. The landscape 
is different. Not the least of the differences is that our universities 
have loosened their ties to external controls. They have had to make 
themselves less beholden to outside pressures. The term “beholden” 
is a quaint word that means having prior obligation or involve¬ 
ment—in other words, being not disinterested. But it is the disinter¬ 
ested inquiry after truth that marks the greatness of the university. 
Universities traditionally have been the most free when the scholars 
in them have been least beholden, most disinterested. Through the 
centuries universities have had to win the right not to be beholden, 
first from ecclesiastical authorities and then from the state. 

This is absolutely clear in America’s experience of higher educa¬ 
tion, in which the oldest universities, founded by doctrinaire divines, 
quickly saw the need to separate scholarship from any defense of 
sectarianism. As recently as the 1980s, when universities questioned 
the right of the federal government to link federal educational aid 
with registration for the draft, colleges and universities have resisted 
intrusion of the state into their operation, not to mention the 
intrusion of the state into strictly academic matters. Early in the 18 th 
century, Increase and Cotton Mather, staunch Puritans who also 
happened to be the two most learned Americans of their day, argued 
that the university needed to be free of the influence of both the 
church and the state in order to fulfill without hesitation its mission 
of discovering truth. The importance of such hard-won freedom can 
hardly be overstated. Only in the freedom of the mind to question 
all things and to imagine all things can the human spirit seek its 
rightful home. Such freedom does not come easily but must be 
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learned—just as the geography of the continent is learned—through 
habit and habituation. 

In summary, this broad cursory historical survey underscores 
three features of the American university experience that seem to 
suggest something of the university’s moral purpose: first, the 
relatively sheltered space the campus provided for the free play of the 
mind; second, the expectation that graduates would leave the 
campus imbued with a commitment to the public good; and, third, 
the understanding that nurturing that commitment in the context of 
free inquiry meant opening students to a new perspective on their 
own lives. 

W e all know, of course, that the old ethos of the university 
had its shortcomings. That ethos as recendy as the 
Second World War distilled the essence of establish¬ 
ment assumptions about privilege, power, and membership in 
community. Even a white male could feel the bite of exclusion at Yale 
in the 1940s if his high school had been public, and, worse, his accent 
blended the timbres of Arkansas and Tennessee. One of the many 
blessings bestowed on higher education since 1950 is the opening of 
doors once physically or psychologically closed; barriers to integra¬ 
tion have fallen, and a young Southern man or woman—white or 
black or yellow or red—would have as little difficulty fitting in on 
Prospect Street in New Haven as a Connecticut Yankee would have 
fitting in on Clifton Road in Adanta. Not only has the ideal of a 
meritocracy of intelligence and imagination come nearer to reality, 
but the homogenized national culture carried by electronic media 
has broken many of the chains of regionalism—just as it has 
smothered some of our cultural richness. 

Henry Rosovsky has written an urbane and witty account of the 
changes he has witnessed in the university during a long and 
interesting career. 4 Among other things he marvels at the possibility 
of a European Jewish immigrant’s rising to the top of the cultural 
heap at Harvard. Unthinkablejustagenerationago, Dean Rosovsky’s 
election to sit on the Harvard Corporation is one of the good fruits 
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of the transition of the university from one ethos to another. In some 
respects his situation is analogous to the enrollment of Charlayne 
Hunter and Hamilton Holmes as the first black students at the 
University of Georgia in 1961, or to the opening of elite schools to 
women in the ’60s and ’70s. It marks the recognition that such 
education forges the keys to power, and that access to power should 
be open to all. This recognition is the essence of the new ethos of the 
university. The university, as a synecdoche for education, suggests 
that our culture has bought into the commonplace about knowledge 
being power, without addressing the need for wisdom. To a certain 
degree, then, our blessings have also brought our curse. For where the 
university once offered shelter from the distorting powers of soci¬ 
ety—whether in the form of church influence, government sanc¬ 
tion, or corporate lucre—the university now reaches out to grasp the 
levers of power. 

The money available for research, both from the government 
and from private industry, has created a mad scramble that often 
results in premature reporting of research—as in the famous cold 
fusion episode at Utah—or even falsifying of data—as in the case of 
Dr. John Darsee, lately of Harvard and Emory. The old gentleman’s 
school, with its ideal of meritocracy and its somewhat hypocritical 
practice of the old boys’ network, has become in our time a genuine 
meritocracy, but the competition is stiff and is conducted with gloves 
off. Concerned with the certification of professionals, the practical 
and commercial application of research, and the economic lifeblood 
supplied by funding sources, the university has transformed its 
modus operandi from one of reflective probing to one of technical 
mastery. 

We should not be surprised, therefore, if students imbibe the 
university’s intoxicating mix of mastery and power and leave with a 
careerist hangover. Given a context in which mastery of techniques 
has assumed paramount importance, it is not surprising that even the 
humanities have lost much of their capacity to humanize. Like the 
sciences, the humanities have lifted up as the paradigm of scholarship 
an emphasis on methodology, and the success of this paradigm has 
meant replacing the canon’s authority over us with our authority 
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over the text. The canon no longer habituates students to ways of 
seeing and being; it is no longer a shaping canon. It is an object over 
which we exercise analytic powers, the effectiveness of which leads to 
earlier or later professional advancement. Arguments about the 
canon are thus largely misplaced, because the canon has not had its 
traditional formative function for years. 

Think of the canon of English-language literature, of which 
Shakespeare must surely be thought the cornerstone. Are there 10 
college graduates in 100 who have made his plays even so little a part 
of their lives that they could quote from three of them and tell you 
who spoke the lines? Are there five in 100 who know the relation of 
Machiavelli to their own day—and care? The canon today exists as 
a marketing battleground for the Modern Language Association and 
other guilds, and the curricular debates are driven by concerns of 
prestige and utility. The canon nostalgically longed for by Alan 
Bloom (and others who sound a similar note to his) is long gone, and 
it will not be revived. In its place is the ethos identified by Alasdair 
MacIntyre as bureaucratic individualism. It is the ethos of the 
modern barbarians—all of whom, by the way, have college degrees. 

This is not to suggest that those plaintive cries, of which Alan 
Bloom’s and William Bennett’s have sounded perhaps most desper¬ 
ately, should be dismissed. Neither should they give us our direction, 
however. It would be a mistake to attempt to reconstruct that ethos 
of old. However much that old ethos ministered to the public good, 
it also perpetuated injustice. But the voices we now hear calling for 
reform should give us a clue about where to step in our forward 
progress toward establishing a better ethos than we now live in. 
Students have a powerful sense not only of the community that is 
missing on our campuses but also of the mentors they cannot find. 
Teachers, as well, know that the campus as a sheltered space, where 
they could engage in significant moral as well as intellectual discus¬ 
sion, needs revitalization. And the public has begun to ask in 
numerous ways for the university to reclaim its mission of protecting 
the common good. The public’s accusations against higher educa¬ 
tion arise as much out of a sense that we are failing to pass on shared 
value and culture and identity, as out of a sense that we are failing in 
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the development of students’ cognitive abilities or ripping off the 
public treasury. One of the great ironies about the cries from 
conservative ranks about “standards” is that the standards they seek 
to define are generally performative: how many students score how 
high on “standard” exams; whereas, on the other hand, there are 
other voices calling for other standards of a more fundamental sort. 

All of us are aware of the debates that have raged in recent years 
about the curriculum—in particular, about the place and relative 
importance of Western civilization in the curriculum. Although 
those debates have often been carried on at superficial levels and have 
led to jerry-rigged curricula that in some ways trivialize culture and 
tradition, the debates are symptomatic of the worldwide resurgence 
of ethnic and national consciousness over the past four decades. 
Women, African Americans, Native Americans, Chicanos, Hispan- 
ics, Asian Americans—all of whom for so long have listened to the 
voice of the white male telling them what their vocations can be, now 
finally have begun to insist that their own witness to truth be given 
a hearing. In doing so, they are trying to find their voice, or perhaps 
they are raising a voice that has been for too long muffled. It is 
possible, and indeed necessary, to interpret this phenomenon in 
religious terms if we are fully to understand it. That is, it is possible 
to interpret the sounds of these multitudes in ways that help us to 
institutionalize the shaping of communal commitments and spiri¬ 
tual knowledge. 

Of course one can interpret the din of many voices in a 
nonreligious way also. In a remarkable little book called 
English-Speaking Justice, George Parkin Grant presents a sobering 
analysis of the assumptions underlying classical liberalism. In the 
process he shows why the secular liberal tradition, of which the 
university is such a fine exemplar, must inevitably fail to compre¬ 
hend and accommodate the movements of liberation. He shows why 
these movements can best be viewed from a religious perspective. For 
Grant, modern liberalism, in its contractual notion of society, 
emphasizes “right prior to good; a foundational contract protecting 
individual rights; the neutrality of the state concerning moral 
values’; [and] social pluralism supported by and supporting this 
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neutrality.” 5 His brilliant critique underscores the liberal evacuation 
from moral language of any clear understanding of what it means to 
be a human being worthy of the rights vaunted by liberalism. Nor 
does the liberal tradition have any sound justification for saying why 
it is good to have rights. The good is not a concept with which the 
liberal tradition—or the university either, according to its “cultured 
despisers”—is prepared to deal. Nietzsche has led us across the 
Rubicon into modernity by finally showing that we cannot simulta¬ 
neously kill the eternal God and appeal to God for assurance that our 
faith in liberty and equality is justified. Once the step into modernity 
has been taken, the religiously funded traditions that undergirded 
the development of the concept of rights wither under the pressure 
of history; history itself may create new conditions in which the 
concept of rights is inconvenient. It becomes impossible to answer 
the questions, “What is it about human beings that makes liberty and 
eq uali ty their due?” and “Why is justice what we are fitted for? Why 
is it good?” 6 The triumph of bureaucratic individualism is the 
triumph of technique, and we are controlled by our technologies and 
their conveniences rather than molding them to a conception of the 
good. 

Under these circumstances it is possible to hear in the clamor of 
many new voices nothing more than marginalized people laying 
claim to the conveniences provided by modern, bureaucratically 
managed technology. They, too, want the goods of modern society. 
One of those goods is justice, defined as equal access to material 
benefits. And what better route to those benefits than through the 
secular university? 

This is a rather inadequate, narrow interpretation of these many 
voices. Material benefits and the levers of power are not all that these 
new voices are asking for. What one hears in the works of African 
American women like Alice Walker and Toni Morrison and Maya 
Angelou is a further elaboration, a refinement, ofour notions ofwhat 
it means to be a human being. What one hears in the works of Native 
American novelists and poets like N. Scott Momaday and James 
Welch is a witness to the truth available to human beings, quite apart 
from their participation in systems of mass conformism and con- 
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sumerism. There is, in these important and articulate voices, a clear 
statement about “what it is about human beings that makes liberty 
and equality their due,” in George Parkin Grant’s words. There is 
definition at work, and it has to do with the deep springs of human 
spirituality. The university, with its new ethos, has largely abdicated 
its responsibility to speak on these matters. 

The battles over the curriculum are finally not battles for the 
reins of guild-sponsored programs. Rather, they are arguments over 
what the university will encourage to be said about what constitutes 
being human. Ultimately they are battles about the nature and 
substance of justice. Both of these questions—the question of what 
it means to be human and the question of what it means to find 
justice—open doors into the dimension of culture which is religion. 
As these various struggles and questions are not likely to go away 
from the campus anytime soon, the university again and again will 
be pushed toward a definition of itself in terms that must at least 
borrow from religion. 

In order for this definition to occur, the university will need to 
reorder itself as a sheltered space. Here we should take our cues from 
true conservatives, not from neoconservatives. The former under¬ 
stand the relationship of social structures and personal mores. Alexis 
de Tocqueville and Edmund Burke come most readily to mind. The 
neoconservatives, on the other hand, have a blind faith in an 
economically driven approach to social formation, relying on com¬ 
petence and competition alone to make things stable and right. But 
there is no credible reason why a moral dimension can be expected 
to arise out of a purely performative emphasis. From the religious 
right to purveyors of “cultural literacy,” the neoconservatives have 
bought into the idea of knowledge as power rather than self-knowledge 
as moral authority. What is needed are structures that cradle the 
nascent understandings of self and community in our students and 
shelter those understandings from a premature embrace of utilitari¬ 
anism. The truth is that some of the most insightful critics of our 
educational systems object less to our curricula than to our hidden 
curricula—the demoralizing lessons our students learn in subtle ways 
every day, lessons that teach them how to play the game or, worse, 
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teach them pessimism and cynicism. We need a new, sheltering 
ethos, but one formed by the definitions and experiences of those 
among the marginalized who refuse to be bought off by our current 
power concerns. We need to build an ethos that makes it impossible 
to conduct business as usual. 

If we are to make the university once again a sheltered space, 
what structures might we put in place as buffers, cushions, from the 
blows of the utilitarian ethos? How might we begin to create an 
intellectual climate that will make possible the resolution of our 
society’s vast problems in consensus-building and community¬ 
building? How might we begin to build the framework within which 
we can hope, in Alasdair MacIntyre’s words, “to uphold and to order 
... ongoing conflicts, to provide and sustain institutionalized means 
for their expression, to negotiate the modes of encounter between 
opponents, to ensure that rival voices are not illegitimately sup¬ 
pressed, [and] to sustain the university... as an arena of conflict in 
which the most fundamental type of moral and theological disagree¬ 
ment [is] accorded recognition” 7 ? 

F or some time now we have been attempting to build at Emory 
University a community of scholars which is also, in Craig 
Dykstra’s words, a “community of conviction.” 8 Such com¬ 
munities form character by carrying forward traditions of language 
and practice that knit the communities’ members into a common 
historical drama, and by enabling individuals to see their own lives 
as somehow participating in and continuing that drama. Such 
communities do not necessarily speak univocally. Indeed, they 
cannot; for one of the purposes of communities of conviction is to 
provide individuals with alternative moral visions, to channel desires 
and aspirations, and to foster competence in the grammar and 
rhetoric of moral life, to paraphrase Kenneth Burke. Insofar as 
members of the community call its traditions into question and are 
themselves called to account by those traditions, the community 
must find ways—as every great religion has done—to allow for 
meaningful pluralism in a regulated “arena of conflict.” 
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Among the institutions in our society, only the university and, 
to a lesser extent, many religious bodies, appear vital enough to begin 
thinking of themselves as communities of conviction. Political 
parties are not only too fragmented but also too diffused with no real 
basis in locality. Labor unions have lost their vitality and much of 
their historical justification as advocates of basic rights. Corpora¬ 
tions do not suffer prophets lightly. The university, on the other 
hand, not only exists as a distinct—albeit often apparently frac¬ 
tious—entity but also holds implicitly some deep convictions that 
are its inheritance. 

It is in defining and rearticulating these implicit convictions that 
the university in general might take notice of what goes on in some 
of our university-based theology schools. In particular, there are at 
least three matters in which the theology school can give the 
university its cues for discerning moral purpose. Those areas are: (1) 
the morally charged nature of education; (2) the need to speak from 
tradition within a pluralist context; and (3) the imperative to cross 
disciplinary lines for the sake of a good beyond the academy—a 
public good of larger magnitude than the school. 

The Morally Charged Nature of Education 

It is common to make a distinction between theory and practice. 
Scholarship and research—even scientific research, to which the 
distinction is most frequently applied—is value-laden and morally 
driven from the beginning. Morally, it is difficult to distinguish 
between the practice of science and the application of whatever truth 
it discovers, j ust as it is difficult to distinguish in moral terms between 
the theory and practice of pastoral care. The one so fully informs the 
other that the two appear as aspects of the same undertaking. 
Furthermore, the theoretical pursuit of truth, like the activist work 
it often sparks, has its ground in passion. A scientist might, after 30 
years in a laboratory, lose sight of the original motive for pursuing 
organic chemistry or epidemiology or whatever the discipline might 
be. But one cannot help being struck by how rife the literature is with 
biographies of great scientific achievers whose search for truth and 
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whose incalculable contributions to human welfare have been the 
result of deeply passionate dedication spurred by uniquely personal 
reasons: a father dead of a heart attack; a sister born with multiple 
sclerosis, a personal bout with cancer. Similarly, the line from 
personal spiritual quest to volumes of dogma is often quite clearly 
traceable, though not always overtly stated. It is this passionate 
element of scholarship—the inviolable and mysterious prod toward 
the true and the beautiful and the good—that pulls the issue of 
character and virtue in whole to the academic enterprise and shows 
us the moral purpose of the university. As pursuers of truth we are 
only as good as our virtues. 

Education is a morally charged enterprise because it is carried out 
by morally charged people. More than that, it is what Alasdair 
MacIntyre has referred to in After Virtue as a “practice,” 9 an activity, 
like chess and playing the piano, that has its own rewards and draws 
the practitioner further and further along into its demands. Because 
practice makes perfect, an activity that is also a practice fosters the 
kinds of virtue requisite to achieving its intrinsic good. In some cases 
we might call these virtues “skills” required by individual disciplines: 
the skill of reading an instrument accurately, the skill of seeing 
significance in a line of poetry, the skill of interpreting trends in 
political fortunes. In a more general sense the virtues most required 
of researchers in all disciplines are precisely those virtues prized by 
the great religious and ethical systems of the world and prized by such 
people as those public-spirited founders of our great universities. 

They are character traits that dispose their possessor to behave in 
a certain way, with a certain attitude: patience, for instance, or 
courage to voice an opinion different from the crowd’s, or hope that 
moves one to pick up the first pipette. They are the virtues that our 
universities must continue to nurture and prize as they have nurtured 
and prized them from the beginning. They are virtues that are not 
prized when the external financial rewards for those who practice 
them—whether as faculty consultants or as student pre-careerists— 
become the chief end. We reward the piano virtuoso with fame and 
money because she has achieved a level of mastery and her talent 
redounds to our good. And while the virtuoso might court the 
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rewards of fame and money, her contribution to art, to the human 
spirit, and to the public good remains truly significant only so far as 
she herself prizes her art for its intrinsic rewards, not for its external 
goods. Is this not how we have traditionally thought of both the artist 
and the scholar? 

Most of us in higher education are where we are because at some 
point in our lives we were captured by a vision of a life whose chief 
end was the rewards of scholarship or teaching or writing—largely 
intangible rewards, like a sense of adding to the body of learning or 
contributing to the general literacy of society. While none of us 
would refuse material perquisites commensurate to our tasks in our 
institutions, those perquisites have generally been secondary. More 
often we have shared in the hope of our forebears, that the pursuit of 
learning and the quest for truth had its own rewards, not only for us 
but also for the larger community of the human spirit, of which we 
are a small part. 

If one were to examine the university for signs that this hope is 
still alive, it would turn up without question in the theology school. 
The theology school does not carry this hope alone among the 
schools and colleges that make up a university, but it does cherish the 
hope more overtly than most. In its emphasis on ministry, on the life 
of the spirit, and on the integration of the whole person—body, 
mind, and spirit—the theology school holds before the learned 
community a vision of human life that heals the division of passion 
and intellect. 

The Need to Speak from Tradition 
within Pluralist Contexts 

Countless observers have pointed out that the university is 
becoming ever more diverse, more pluralistic. Our theology schools 
are often—though not always, of course—a remarkable microcosm 
of the pluralism found throughout the larger academy. What is more 
remarkable about such pluralism in the theology schools, however, 
is the degree to which it comes into play in the most fundamental 
ways, beyond students’ social life and into the heart of their academic 
work. 
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In recent years the theology school has become perhaps the most 
diverse part of our universities in terms of the age of students, as 
enrollment increasingly reflects the movement of men and women 
into second careers in their 30s and 40s. What is more, the theology 
schools lead many of their undergraduate counterparts in the univer¬ 
sities in terms of the proportionate enrollment of minorities. Most 
starding of all is the theological and political pluralism found in some 
of our university-related theology schools, where evangelical 
Trinitarians attend classes with Unitarian Universalists, and activists 
who seek to emulate minister-politicians like Martin Luther King, 
Jr. come into contact with preachers who seek to emulate Billy 
Graham and Robert Schuller. Because such differences go to the 
heart of what the theological curriculum is about, the differences 
cannot be ignored. 

One should not minimize the difficulties that theological plural¬ 
ism in the seminary creates. Pluralism not only makes academic 
disputation perilous but also can play havoc with the often carefully 
cultivated community life of the school. Where the theology school 
achieves some measure of success in nurturing community amidst 
the pluralism—and many theology schools have been quite success¬ 
ful in this—it can show the way for the wider university community. 

The Need to Cross Boundaries for the Sake 
of the Common Good 

In recent years a growing tension has built between the old forms 
into which our universities had divided—the disciplines, depart¬ 
ments, and schools with their sometimes arbitrary boundaries—and 
the new synergies growing out of collaboration across those bound¬ 
aries. A case in point is the area studies program, in which a faculty 
member from the history department might combine effectively 
with members from the anthropology, political science, art, and 
language departments to develop a program of greater coherence and 
scope than would otherwise be available. Theological education, 
particularly professional education for the ministry, has long been 
deeply interdisciplinary in this fashion. 
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The scale of the problems facing our society defies not only 
simplistic solution but also simplistic definition. One cannot get at 
the troubles of our inner cities by means of social work or urban 
studies alone; those troubles entail the breakdown of systems of 
education, political representation, economic production, and reli¬ 
gious meaning. To begin to tackle these and other problems will 
require a kind of collaboration among educational, business, and 
governmental entities rarely dreamed of before. It will require fresh 
and vigorous imagination in bringing academics into the right kind 
of dialogue. 

Without speaking naively or oversimplifying, it is possible to 
conceive of the efforts of our theology schools as providing models 
for new ventures between the ivory tower and the world at large. 
Partly this is because theological education has always been interdis¬ 
ciplinary—biblical studies leading to theology and then to practice 
of ministry and back to the Bible, and so on—and partly it is because 
of the latter-day emphasis on clinical pastoral education and other 
forms of contextual learning. Our best theology schools require some 
form of contextual education of their students. Our very best require 
that the context for theologizing include overcrowded prisons, soup 
kitchens, battered-women’s shelters, hospitals, and all the mean 
streets of life. This is not to say that our schools of nursing and 
education and law and medicine do not pursue similar avenues for 
educating their students. They often do, but theology schools can 
take the lead in establishing creative linkages between all these 
schools and pushing them toward a stronger integration of scholar¬ 
ship and service. 

Two years ago, in his Phi Beta Kappa address (at Emory) Luce 
Professor James Gustafson gave us a metaphor for the life of the 
scholar. Actually it is an old metaphor borrowed from another 
scholar, and Gustafson’s use of it represents, perhaps, his passing 
from the generation that preceded him to the generation that follows 
him, one way in which the university can understand itself as a 
reflective community of conviction. He spoke of the paradoxical 
situation of the scholar of religion who is also a religious person. On 
the one hand, he or she brings to focus on the object of study all the 
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power of critical and analytic thought; on the other hand, the object 
of study is also something to which the religious scholar is personally 
committed. This situation is in most cases the same for any true 
scholar, whether the historian of religion or the historian of the 
Enlightenment, whether the grammarian of languages or the gram¬ 
marian of the heart. Skepticism and faith are two sides of the coin of 
the realm of scholarship. Gustafson called these two sides of a wedge, 
which is intellect honed to keenness by whetting both critical ability 
on one side and passionate commitment on the other. 

What one is finally left with is an intuition that these two sides 
of the intellectual and spiritual life—criticism and commitment, or 
prophecy and prayer—will not be exorcised from the university by 
bureaucratic individualism but might still transform the “naked 
public square” that Richard John Neuhaus has talked about. 10 If 
education resembles religion in being in some sense the institution¬ 
alization of what a society holds most dear, the pluralistic university 
can create those structures that institutionalize the meeting of its 
many societies, with their many canons and their differing images of 
what is excellent. Alasdair MacIntyre has proposed as a model for 
such structures the disputations of the ancient universities. This is a 
good model, so far as it goes, but it is perhaps heuristic to remember 
that this was also the formal model that shaped the Reformers who 
led the holy wars of the 16th century. 

One might propose a different model, the implementation of 
which would certainly transform our universities and yet permit 
continued intellectual and moral inquiry. This model derives from 
powerful religious traditions—traditions that combine hospitality 
for the stranger with critical discourse about spiritual matters. The 
Jewish, Islamic, and Christian traditions at their best extol the 
practices of hospitality through not only sacral meals but also 
commands to respect the sojourner. All three traditions also nourish 
“peoples of the book”—peoples accustomed to the formation and 
reformation of canon by means of interpretation and reinterpreta¬ 
tion of tradition. Our universities are certainly way stations for 
sojourners who should interpret their lives by tradition and canon. 
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So the ideal image of the university might include a tableau from 
these religious traditions a tableau of diverse peoples and many 
nations seated at a common meal, sharing bread and truth together. 
American universities need to be about devising more meaningful 
and more effective ways for people to come together in fellowship 
and discourse. 

Historically, and certainly in the eschatological visions of these 
traditions, such meals have been the means for people to develop 
what George Eliot called “binocular vision.” By that she meant the 
capacity to see in depth, in perspective to see the world more broadly 
than one’s self and one’s own interests normally allow. In part she 
meant the development of the capacity to feel for another, the deep 
and abiding capacity for sympathy, about which she spoke so 
movingly. For her, binocular vision was the capacity to cast off the 
provincialisms of the past and of geography, not to lose them or to 
forget who we are, but to learn who we are more deeply by encounter 
with those who are not like us. What better place to have this occur 
than on a university campus where proximity, common activity, and 
living together over time enable us to get to know one another? 

It does not seem farfetched to suggest that the university of the 
next century will be truly open and morally purposive only insofar 
as it is capable of helping people develop binocular vision—not mere 
tolerance of difference but the difficult, often painfully acquired 
capacity to attend to what is other. Such attention requires certain 
virtues usually associated with religious practice—virtues such as 
humility, gratitude, wisdom, temperance, patience, courage, devo¬ 
tion, and, greater than any of these, love. Love is not generally what 
we are about in the university these days. It is not generally regarded 
as the university’s cardinal virtue. But to think of the university as the 
structural expression of love, to think of the university’s “edification” 
in love, is already to have moved toward a new definition of the 
university in which religion—and the theology school—will play an 
essential part. 
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